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THE RELATIVE STANDING OF STUDENTS IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL, ON COMPREHENSIVE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS, AND IN COLLEGE 



BANCROFT BEATLEY 
Harvard University 



THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

This investigation was carried on to determine in part the relative 
value of the secondary-school record and of the comprehensive- 
examination record as criteria for judging the probable ability of the 
candidate to perform work of college grade, and to compare the 
comprehensive examinations and the Old Plan examinations from 
this point of view. It supplements the study entitled "The Rela- 
tive Standing of Pupils in High School, in Early College, and on 
College Entrance Examinations" 1 made by Edward A. Lincoln at 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Lincoln studied the school, examination, and early college 
records of 253 men admitted to Harvard College under the Old Plan 
of admission. In the present study the data were obtained from 
school, examination, and early college records of 423 men admitted 
to Harvard College under the New Plan. Every candidate under 
the New Plan is required to submit a record of his secondary-school 
work and to take four comprehensive examinations set by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

Mr. Lincoln reviewed the earlier studies in the field, pointing 
out that no previous study had compared the secondary-school 
record with the examination record as a criterion for determining 
fitness to do college work. Professor W. F. Dearborn 2 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin had demonstrated that the accrediting system 
was effective; Professor E. L. Thorndike 3 had found a low correlation 
between the marks on entrance examinations and college marks; 

1 School and Society, V (April 7, 1917), 417-20. 

2 Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 312. 

3 Educational Review, XXXI (May, 1906), 470-83. 
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and other investigators had confirmed the findings of one or the 
other of these. But Mr. Lincoln studied the school, examination, 
and college records of the same individuals and thus brought into 
direct comparison the examination and school record as indicators 
of the probable ability of the student to do college work. His 
conclusions, in agreement with those of previous investigators, 
pointed out "that the quality of work done in high or preparatory 
school is better and more accurate than the grades received on 
entrance examinations as a means for determining the fitness for 
work in college." 

THE METHODS OF THIS STUDY 

The data for this study were secured from the records of those 
Harvard men who had been admitted by the New Plan in the classes 
of 1920, 1921, and 1922. After eliminating the records of men 
who did not remain two full years in college, 423 cases remained 
to furnish the basis of this investigation. The method employed 
was similar to that used by Mr. Lincoln in order that the results 
of the two studies might be comparable. 

The school, examination, and college records were averaged, 
and the averages adjusted to the college scale. In calculating the 
school average, the latest available mark in each subject was used 
rather than the complete record. In most cases this average was 
made up entirely of marks obtained in the last two years of school. 
In a few cases it was necessary to go farther back to determine the 
latest mark in mathematics, social science, or natural science. 
This use of the most recent mark in each subject rather than the 
entire record is justified on the following grounds: (1) the record 
obtained is a composite of the candidate's final status in each field; 
(2) the character of the work of the later years of the secondary 
school is more systematic and more closely resembles college work; 
and (3) the student's habits of work are nearer the college level. 
The school average does not include marks in commercial subjects, 
practical arts, music, drawing, or any subject not accepted for 
admission to college. The records of only the first two years of 
college were taken rather than the entire college record, because 
the work of these first years is more intimately related to the work 
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of the preparatory school and because the results represent more 
nearly present-day conditions. 

The college scale is a literal scale (ABCD/E) for which the office 
has approximate percentile equivalents. The mark B, for example, 
includes roughly the range from 75 to 90. The midpoint, 83, was 
accordingly assigned to B, and 88 and 78 to B +and B — respectively. 
Errors introduced by such an arbitrary assignment of numbers to 
letters tend to disappear when a large number of marks is considered. 
As the examination marks were given on the same literal scale, it was 
not difficult to obtain an average figure for the examination standing 
that could be compared with the averages for the first and second 
years of college. 

The school records were given on a variety of literal and numer- 
ical scales. The percentile scale was used most commonly; but 
as the passing marks varied from 50 to 75 on that scale, it was 
impossible to use the averages without adjusting them to the same 
scale. For purposes of adjustment it was assumed that the passing 
mark represented approximately the same attainment in all schools, 
and that if the passing marks were made equal to the college passing 
mark and the remaining marks between the passing mark and 100 
proportionately changed, the results would be comparable. This 
method takes account of relative differences in the marking systems 
of schools. It does not consider absolute differences in standards. 
It is felt, however, that the school with the extreme standard will 
be rare and that a school with a high standard will be offset by a 
school with a low standard. Moreover, many small differences in 
standard disappear in changing from a scale with small units to a 
scale with large units. In this study, the 423 candidates were 
prepared for college in 202 schools in 36 states. The writer recog- 
nizes the errors hkely to be present in using averages and in any 
arbitrary adjustment of marks to a single standard, but these 
errors tend to balance each other when a large number of cases is 
considered. 

As the college work of some men had been interrupted by war 
service, it was deemed advisable to calculate the coefficients of 
correlation for each class separatel)- to determine whether the results 
would be affected by these irregular records. So far as it could be 
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Fig. 1. — Distribution of average marks of 423 students in school, comprehensive 
examination, first-year college, and second-year college. The numbers above each 
column show the percentage of the total number of cases in each class interval. 
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determined by this method, there was no tendency for the records 
of the college year 1918-19 to be unreliable for the purposes of 
this investigation. 

RESULTS 

In Figure 1, the distributions of the averages of the school, 
examination, and college records are represented graphically and 
in percentages of the total number of cases. The school and 
examination records have been adjusted to the college scale. The 
following points are significant: 

1. The distributions of the first-year and second-year college 
marks are symmetrical. No case with an average of E is found 

TABLE I 
Central Tendencies* or Distributions op School, Examination, and Early 

College Marks 





Number of 
Cases 


School 


Examina- 
tion 


College I 


College U 


New Plan 

Students from private schools. . . . 


139 
284 


75 
81 


69 
68 


70 
76 


69 

77 


Total 


423 
253 


79 
68 


68 
63 


74 
68 


74 
70 


Old Plant 





♦Averages in percentages. 
t,E. A. Lincoln, toe. cil., p. 419. 



because a student with this average would be dropped before the 
completion of his second year. 

2. The distribution of marks on the comprehensive examinations 
shows a large percentage of D averages and a very small percentage 
of A averages. The large group rejected by the college because of 
failure on the examination is not included. 

3. A comparison of the school and examination distributions 
suggests that a joint consideration of both records is a better 
criterion than either record taken separately for predicting a man's 
ability to perform college work. 

The figures in Table I show that the average record on the 
comprehensive examination is considerably lower than the average 
record in college. This finding apparently confirms the tendency 
shown by Mr. Lincoln on Old Plan records and inserted in the table 
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for purposes of comparison. It was also found that the men 
prepared at private schools obtained on the average poorer marks 
in school and in college than men prepared at public schools, but 
that on the examination the two groups were practically equal in 
attainment. This fact would lead one to suspect that the sort of 
preparation which met with success on entrance examinations was 
not necessarily the sort of preparation which enabled men to do 
their college work better. The writer hesitates to attach great 
significance to this finding because of the differing social and eco- 
nomic forces which influence the men of these groups. There is 

TABLE II 
Pearson's Coefficients of Correlation (r) Based on General Averages 





New Plan 


Old Plan* 




r 


P. E. 


r 


P. E. 




■37 


•03 


.46 


•03 






■56 
■56 


.02 
.02 


.69 
•58 




School and College II 








Examination and College I 


•5° 
.46 


.02 
•03 


•47 
•41 


•03 
.04 


Examination and College II 




School and examination averaged, and College 
I 


.65 
.62 


.02 
.02 






School and examination averaged, and College 
II 













*E. A. Lincoln, he. cii., p. 419. 

a tendency, however, for a public-school man to do better work 
in college than a private-school man who obtains the same compre- 
hensive examination standing. 

The correlation between the school and examination records 
under the comprehensive-examination system is lower than under 
the Old Plan. This tends to indicate that the schools are experi- 
encing greater difficulty in preparing adequately for the newer type 
of examination. Under the system of comprehensive examination as 
higher correlation is found between the school and college records 
than between the examination and college records. A similar 
situation was reported by Mr. Lincoln on the Old Plan records. 
The differences in these correlations are less under the comprehensive- 
examination system than under the Old Plan examination system. 
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The highest correlations secured in this study were those 
obtained by averaging the individual school and examination 
records and correlating these averages with the college records. 
Here the attempt was to measure the efficiency of the New Plan, 
which considers both the school record and the comprehensive- 
examination record of the candidate. 

CONCLUSIOISS 

The results of this study would appear to indicate the following: 

1. The school record gives a somewhat better indication of the 
quality of work that men will do in college than does the record on 
the comprehensive examination. 

2. The comprehensive examinations are superior to the Old Plan 
examinations in determining fitness for college. 

3. The New Plan of admission is probably more effective than 
either the school record or the comprehensive-examination record 
alone, in indicating not only the candidate's ability to do college 
work but also the qualitative standard of his previous scholastic 
training. 

An examination system imposes certain evils upon the secondary 
school. The most significant of these are a domination over the 
subject-matter and method of the work of the last year and a 
subordination of educational aims to the immediate objective of 
the examination. Probably these evils are less pronounced where 
candidates are preparing under the New Plan. The results of this 
study suggest that, from the point of view of the college, a more 
extensive use of the New Plan of admission is desirable. 



